JO         LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY
The chandler's shop deals in all 'things necessary for the kitchen in small
quantities; he is partly cheesemonger, oilman, grocer, distiller, &c. This last
article brings him in die greatest profit, and at the same time renders him the
most obnoxious dealer in and about London. In these shops maid-servants
and the lower class of women learn the first rudiments of drinking . .. and
load themselves with diseases, their families with poverty and their posterity
with want and infamy. The chandler-man takes no apprentices, and I could
wish there were no masters or mistresses.42
The measures to check excessive spirit-drinking had been forced
upon the Government in the teeth of vested interests by a general
protest in which the middle and trading classes had taken a leading part.
To appreciate what was implied by the widespread denunciation of
gin-drinking one must remember that it was entirely untouched by the
spirit of the temperance reformer. Drunkenness was hardly regarded as
a vice, the consumption of strong beer was almost regarded as a British
virtue. Indeed, Defoe wrote in 1702, *an honest drunken fellow is a
character in a man's praise, . . .' It was considered as one of the evil
consequences of gin-drinking that less malt-liquor was consumed.43
The pendant to Hogarth's Gin Larva was Beer Street. Sir John Fielding
wrote in 1776 (after the worst horrors of the spirit traffic had been
checked) of the retailers of spirits 'who are permitted to vend in every
part of this kingdom this liquid fire by which men drink their hell
beforehand. These shopkeepers are the principal officers of the king of
terrors and have conveyed more to the regions of death than the sword
or the plague*.44 The words occur in the uncontroversial pages of a
guide-book; they reflect the experiences of a London magistrate with
no bias whatever against intoxicating drinks in general.* Indeed, we
find him in 1773 summoning a meeting of the Westminster justices and
getting them to pass a resolution
... that the combination of the publicans to raise the price of their porter to
4d. per quart is unreasonable and illegal and that the magistrates of West-
minster will do everything in their power, both singly and collectively, to
prevent so shameful an imposition on the poor, and to bring to justice such
as shall attempt to act in such an oppressive manner.45
* I find John Fielding repudiated the authorship of this book, ascribed to him
in the B.M. Catalogue. He had, however, written in a similar strain in letters to the